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BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 


Endless as the flow of the tides must be the stream of books for our 
fighting men so long as this war shall last. Pershing wants 100,000 books a 
month for the men ‘‘over there.’’ And on this side of the water—from 
Devens to Lewis—come the calls for more books and yet more books. 

But as the tides come to the full flood so the book campaign comes at ap- 
pointed times to an intensive drive. We have just been helping—all of us— 
in such an intensive appeal. Each in its own way and to the full of its abil- 
ity—from Milwaukee to the little town in the north woods—has contributed 
to the general result. Brain power—good gray matter—has been freely 
spent in planning effective, convincing appeals. Here lists of donors printed 
in the papers have aroused a spirit of emulation that has brought results. 
There the movies have reached the book shelves with their stirring slogans. 
Somewhere else the Boy Scouts acted as collectors, with a prize of Over the 
top for the greatest number turned in. A city was divided into districts 
and high school pupils or other volunteer workers covered all thoroughly. 
Street car advertising cards have kept the book need before the man on his 
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way to work and the woman going to the Red Cross meeting. <A table at 
the library entrance, piled high with the gift books, has been a striking and 
effective reminder to each patron. In some places the desire to help was 
great but the supply of books was small. Such places gave effective expres- 
sion to their desire by sending in a money gift. A special instance is 
Washburn, where the Du Pont Patriotic Association collected $400. 

All over the country the story is the same. Enthusiastic work in the 
flood tide and great waves of books breaking on the library shores to be 
gathered for the fighting men. The wonderful campaign in New York 
City—an inspiration for us all in the days to come—has been written of 
where all may read* Not within walls, but outside on the broad steps, just 
above the hurrying crowds of Fifth Avenue, the call sounded. There were 
men of the army and the navy. There were the piles of books, the generous 
gifts already made. There was the great poster. There were the library 
workers to drive the appeal home. And the hurrying crowds stopped their 
hurry to look and to listen. 

‘‘Our boys in camp and at the front want books—need books—good 
books. You’ve got some at home for them—and so have you—and you. 
Now then, hands up! How many will bring books tomorrow ?’’ 

All over the crowd the uplifted hands showed—and the crowd remem- 
bered and brought the books tomorrow—no doubt of that. 

The work must still go on—always so long as our boys are there. Per- 
haps now the stream will flow strongly, and then it will ebb a little. But 
always there must be kept up the flow of books to all our public libraries— 
every one of them—and then on to the front. 

In your own work remember to hold books for shipping orders. After 
you receive directions as to destination, use the official bill of lading as de- 
scribed in War Library Bulletin No. 4. If this cannot be obtained in your 
own town, write to the Depot Quartermaster, 3515 Iron Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. Sort out the good, live books. Paste in the book plates and pock- 
ets and make the cards. (There is plenty of volunteer help for this just 
waiting to be allowed to help. Ask the school pupils, or some of the patri- 
otic organizations, or some of the others you all know.) If money is given, 
forward it to state headquarters at Madison. Make checks payable to 
A. L. A. War Service. This money will be sent on for the purchase of up 
to date technical books, or other such books as do not come in the gift col- 
lections. 

Always—all the time—keep it up! The patron who reads the latest novel 
overnight and comes in tomorrow for another must not be allowed to for- 
get the soldiers and sailors who want books. They can’t get along, either, 
with a. book once in two months. We are going to send them books as they 
need them—not by the thousands, but by the millions. This need for books 
for home camps and overseas is expressed literally in tons per month. Two 
hundred public libraries in Wisconsin are going to make every man, woman, 
and child they can reach remember this need. 





* See Library Journal, April, p. 258; Literary Digest, April 6, p. 36. 
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Wisconsin collections in the recent intensive campaign. Not all re- 
ports are in—many places are yet to be heard from—but up to the time of 
going to press the returns are as shown in the following table: 


MUONNOTEE o6.ksicee 350 BOuURAUma...6s.cs% 200 Pg 8 ao oe 225 
yO ee re 125 ee 1, 068 Hilee EAMG ...ccae 206 
Appleton ..... ewe 600 Kilbourn ......... 317 Richland Center... 388 
Cree 326 Dime COONS acces 4,000 River Falls Normal 1, 000 
WEREEONE Aiei.c dcowe'ee 107 WOGINOE Sicecekeess 3,150 Seymour .........- 107 
Beaver Dam ...... 75 Marinette ...cce<s 1, 827 Sheboygan ..... -. 1, 600 
BEE ore Cilewlueas 125 RAF VEO cc cciccces 270 4 «=6>Shhullebure .....-> 181 
Black River Falls. . 173 MORGANS «..cccces 400 South Milwaukee .. 225 
WE cikédi-e scenes o< BGe  WEGUBIE exwcccneeeis 355 Spring Valley ..... 65 
Po err 36 Mineral Pt. ...... 290 Stanley ....... a 209 
po) ee BEG ‘ROR occ ccbeicce 150 Stevens Point ..... 175 
Brodhead ......... 400 Neenah topeccoe! Q6G Stauton ........ 4 
Cedarburg ........ 25 WeRRIOVETI@ 2 cc cece 211 Sturgeon Bay .... 459 
Cambria .....ccee 100 New London ...... 160 Sun Prairie ....... 50 
Chippewa Falls ... 175 N. Fond du Lac... _ 2, 009 
Columbus ........ 289 N. Freedom ....... 40 Token Creek ....., 50 
Darlington ........ 300 Oakfield .......... 185 Washburn........ 50 
Delavan ... 20.000 740 Oconomowoc ..... 270 Waterloo ......... 100 
De Pere ......000. We Qeamter ccssccwsssis 255 Waukesha........ 475 
Dodgeville ........ 4¢ Oshkosh .....66. 900 Waunakee ........ 21 
Eau Claire ....... 793 Pewaukee ........ 200 Waupaca ......... 200 
Bikhorn .....0+4- a | a ee St Waunan «........ 16 
Fennimore ....... 225 Palmyra ......... 75 Wauwatosa ....... 375 
Fond du Lac ..... 1,200 Platteville - 450 West Allis ........ 250 
POR EAMG <<< oe cee 120 Piymewth ..ccccecse 490 Weyauwega ...... 150 
Grand Rapids ..... 264 BOSE évnswcceds 407 Whitehall ........ 15u 
Greenwood ....... 125 PUOGNOEE “b.cteweees 500 Wittenberg ....... 125 
CO oe ews 242 IMM Weeneu cans 1,280 Wonewoc ......... 100 
SRMGRVINO cicceces 819 Randolph ....... 200 oo 
JOMGCTHOR 2 occcccce 225 Reedsburg ......- 1, 000 WOR be besa tees 36,718 





THE CAMP LIBRARY AND EDUCATION 


The secretary of the Commission 
is spending part of his time, on leave, 
in the camp library at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. The use of 
books for recreational and moral 
purposes to the end that the morale 
of the fighting man may be main- 
tained has been heretofore strongly 
emphasized in urging the importance 
of camp libraries. The secretary’s ex- 
perience, however, indicates that the 
educational use of books, and the 
technical work done through and in 
the camp library by both enlisted 


men and officers have not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. 

The naval station a university. 
The Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion is essentially an educational in- 
stitution, and may be regarded in its 
entirety as a university with 22,000 
men in attendance, each one of them 
receiving definite instruction both 
theoretical and practical. Each of 
the twelve regiments may be consid- 
ered a college in this university—one 
regiment is studying wireless, an- 
other regiment is specializing in avia- 
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tion, stili another in navigation, and 
so on. 

Necessity for ‘‘departmental li- 
braries.’’ The regiments are scat- 
tered in different camps at the Sta- 
tion, these camps being so segregated 
geographically and by naval regula- 
tions that the movement of the men 
from one camp to another is re- 
stricted, making it impossible to fur- 
nish library service to all from one 
central library building. It has be- 
came necessary, therefore, to place a 
branch library in each location 
where any phase of special technical 
instruction is given, the books on 
aviation being placed in the terri- 
tory where the men are quartered 
who are studying that subject, the 
books upon wireless being deposited 
near the quarters of the men who are 
studying wireless and thus on—a 
special library for each special line 
of instruction. In most cases the 
instructors furnish quarters for the 
books, as well as supervision of their 
use and circulation, In the end, the 
eamp library system of the Great 
Lakes Station will, if it continues to 
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develop according to present plans, 
be comparable to a great university 
library with its central library and 
with its various departmental libra- 
ries scattered over the camps. 

Seventy-five per cent. circulation 
non-fiction. A careful count of the 
circulation for a period covering sev- 
eral days was recently made, and it 
was discovered that 71 out of every 
100 books borrowed at the central li- 
brary were non-fiction, books upon 
aviation, electricity, engineering, 
mathematies, and wireless predomin- 
ating. It would appear that many 
of the men, if not a majority of 
them, are studying for advancement. 
That they are serious in their pur- 
pose is indicated by the fact that the 
demand for trigonometries recently 
became so great that every copy ob- 
tainable from every source in camp 
was in use, and a hurry-up call was 
sent to neighboring universities ask- 
ing that an appeal be made to the 
students in higher mathematic to do- 
nate their trigonometries for the use 
of the boys in the camp. 





THE VOLUNTEERS 


By Rupert Hughes 


(Well known American Author and playwright) 
Captain of Infantry, U. S. N. A. 


Everything that has been said or that 
could be said in praise of the value, the 
comfort and the charm of books may be 
safely multiplied to represent their im- 
portance to soldiers. 

Soldiers have long hours of fatigue, 
loneliness and discomfort. Books enable 
them to take distant journeys without 
leaving their posts. Books rest and re- 


fresh their souls while their bodies re- 
pose; books make music for them with- 
out noise, tell them stories and give 
them new horizons. 

A book is that most useful kind of 
friend who talks only on request and 
can be made to shut up without hurting 
his feelings. 

Almost any kind of book is better 
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than no book at all. The soldiers in 
Libby Prison read two old grammars un- 
til they were worn to shreds. Some 
men want detective stories and some 
men want tragedies. Anybody who has 
ever waited for a railroad train in a 
railroad station and has read the adver- 
tisements and even the time tables over 
and over, can understand the help of 
the printed word. Soldiers are gener- 
ally waiting for alate train. They wait 
not hours but days, nights, weeks, 
months. 
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There are so many soldiers that there 
is no danger of an over-supply of read- 
ing matter. Each book will be read by 
a dozen or a hundred men, and each 
man will need a hundred books to while 
away his time. 

Books are letters from home and 
from strange countries written by the 
best letter writers. 

You may not be able to serve in the 
firing line, but you can go there as a 
volunteer. Send the books you like 
best. They will represent you at the 
front. Books are reinforcements. 





BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By Catherine Head Coleman, Instructor, Library School 


Every librarian whether especially in- 
terested in children’s work or not real- 
izes more and more the great importance 
of the child in the general purpose of 
the library. ‘‘The child is father of the 
man,’ and what a child reads deter- 
mines not only what the man will read 
but in a great sense what the man will 
be. As this theory becomes a proven 
fact those intimately connected with its 
application continue to apply it further 
by attaching greater importance to the 
books and reading of very little chil- 
dren. Although the reading of little 
children may not have the same relative 
importance to the reading of the boy 
and girl as the reading of the boy and 
girl has to that of the adult, still a good 
foundation cannot lie too deep. 

To meet this rising tide of interest 
has come a flood of special books—new 
and simple stories, revivals of old chil- 
dren’s books, primers of all descrip- 
tions, picture books and new and attrac- 
tive editions of old favorites such as 
Mother Goose. In such wealth of ma- 
terial lies a problem for small libraries 
as far as selection is concerned. Some 
is poor, some is very good, while some 
seems almost essential. As a basis for 
selection small libraries can depend up- 


on the list Books for Youngest Readers 
in Miss Humble’s Children’s Books for 
First Purchase. However, this list is 
too small to be all-inclusive, too large 
to contain only the essentials. To form 
a well balanced collection of little chil- 
dren’s books we must bear in mind that 
there are roughly speaking four classes 
to be considered, Mother Goose and the 
jingles, primers, picture books and 
stories. The foundation of all chil- 
dren’s reading should be in Mother 
Goose. Its great value and at the same 
time its great appeal lies in its perfect 
rhythm, its simplicity and rapidity of ac- 
tion, its familiar content and its elemen- 
tal humor. As an example take “there 
was a man in our town.” The rhythm 
fairly forces its way into the memory— 
with what directness and rapidity the 
wise man loses and regains his eyes and 
what a picture he presents as he jumps 
from bush to bush! Many children 
learn Mother Goose in the nursery, but 
a great many do not, and the library 
must seek to put it into the lives of 
these children by having a plentiful sup- 
ply of the numerous and varied collec- 
tions on its shelves. Rhymes and lim- 
ericks other than Mother Goose are 
numerous and possess many of the same 
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elements. Peter Newell’s books, the 
Goops and Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Books are representative and _ good. 
Poetry is most successful when read 
aloud as a regular part of the story 
hour but of course it must be repre- 
sented on the shelves as well. Steven- 
son, Field and Riley are well suited to 
little children. 

Primers and readers usually have a 
definite aim—to aid the child in learn- 
ing to read. There are almost as many 
methods represented as there are books 
of this kind published. The principles 
to keep in mind are simplicity of word 
and structure, good illustrations if there 
are any, content that is familiar either 
directly or vicariously to the average 
child, but content that gives more than 
merely words and phrases to make it of 
some real value. 

Picture books grow more and more 
charming each year and are of increas- 
ing value as they are designed by artist 
illustrators. Although almost prohibit- 
ive in price and too heavy to wear well 
they are essential in proper proportion 
to even the smallest collection. Good 
ones will be found useful with older 
children and when worn can be rebound 
or cut and mounted into scrap-books. 
In some cases it may seem advisable 
to keep them strictly for table use or 
even in a locked case as special privilege 
books for children with clean hands. 
The picture book has a great mission— 
it must cultivate a child’s taste and ob- 
servation, it must amuse and interest 
him, stir his imagination and at the same 
time be of some educational value. To 
accomplish so much the pictures should 
of necessity be simple in line and com- 
position, the colors bright but not crude, 
usually the primary colors are best, de- 
tails should not be so numerous as to 
lose the clear idea the picture tries to ex- 
press, there must be some action, with 
familiar objects placed in suitable and 
proportionate surroundings. Animal 
picture books especially should not omit 
the environment. 

Under the heading of stories we may 
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group all that do not fall easily into 
any other one class, from fables which 
are the simplest form of animal] story 
down to the modern story of present 
day children such as the Dutch Twins 
and the Overall Boys. In the case of all 
the groups it is well to remember that 
it is not so important always to have 
new books for there are always new chil- 
dren for the old books. It is far better 
to have a well selected collection and as 
many duplicate copies as possible. 
Following is a list of thirty books 
which should be in every collection: 


Mother Goose and Rhymes 


Lang. Nursery rhyme book. 

Mother Goose. Book of § nursery 
rhymes, arranged by Charles Welsh 

— Jolly Mother Goose annual, illus. 
by B. F. Wright 

Wiley. Mother Goose primer 

Haaren. Rhymes and fables 

Lansing. Rhymes and stories 

Lear. Nonsense books 

Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses 


Primers and Readers 


Brown. Jingle primer 
Cox. Brownie primer 
Fox. Indian primer 
Grover. Art literature readers. Primer 
and Book 1 

Sunbonnet babies’ primer 
Harris. Eugene Field reader 
Holbrook. Hiawatha primer 
Norton. Heart of oak books. v. 1 





Picture books 


Adelborg. Clean Peter 

Brooke. Golden goose books. (Golden 
goose and Three little pigs) 

Caldecott. At least one of these pic- 
ture books 

Cox. Brownies, their book 

Smith. Chicken world 
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Stories 


Aesop. Fables, retold by Mary Goldol- 
phin 

Baldwin. Fairy reader 

Bannerman. Story of Little Black 
Sambo 

Grover. Qverall boys 

Howard. Banbury cross stories 

Le Févre. The cock, the mouse and 
the little red hen 
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O’Shea. Old world wonder stories 
Six nursery classics 
Perkins. Dutch twins 

Smith. Eskimo stories 


Note. Editions, publishers, and prices 
have been omitted in this list since all but 
three may be found in Humble’s Children’s 
Books for First Purchase. Brooke’s Golden 
Goose Books are reported out of print. Data 
for the more recent titles: 

Haaren. Rhymes and stories. Newson. 





2c. 

LeFévre. The cock, the mouse and the 
little red hen. Jacobs. 90c. 

Smith. Chicken world. Putnam. $1.50. 
Out of print at present time. 





'£WO MONTHS OF FIELD WORK 


As reported by the students of the Library School 


For the twelfth time it is in order to 
report the annual field work of the Li- 
brary School. As in previous years the 
time appointed was February and 
March, the busiest months of the library 
ye.ir, and a season therefore that affords 
liberal experience. Detailed reports of 
the work undertaken are given below, 
but fail to convey the practical grasp of 
routine, the appreciation of the value 
of accuracy, the poise, and enlarged un- 
derstanding gained by the students. It 
is not pessible to measure these benefits 
in a formal report. 

Very pleasant relations have been 
established between the faculty and 
students of the Library School and the 
libraries of the state in the twelve years 
of field practice, and the School wishes 
to acknowledge with warmest apprecia- 
tion the good-will of the libraries, and 
their cordial co-operation. Every year, 
when class work is resumed in the 
spring, it is the testimony of the students 
that one of the best things in their field 
experience was the cordial personal 
welcome extended them and_ the 
friendly attitude of both the libraries 
and communities to which they gave 
their month’s service. Librarians, mem- 
bers of library boards, and interested 
townspeople all have had a share in 
making their stay an enjoyable one. 
Many friendships lasting longer than 


the month of an appointment find their 
beginning in the work together. Li- 
brary work must always be so closely 
connected with community interests 
and so interwoven with people, that the 
opportunity to mingle with strangers 
for a month, to make one’s way among 
them, and to count them as friends can 
indeed be valued. This again is q ben- 
efit of field practice that it is not easy 
to embody in a formal report. 

The 31 members of the class cf 1918 
had work in 37 libraries of the state 
during the two months. The amount 
of work accomplished by them aggre- 
gated a total of 62 months of free as- 
sistance to the libraries to which they 
were assigned, or the equivalent to the 
state of the services of five trained 
workers for an entire-year. The fac- 
ulty concentrated their efforts on field 
visiting during the two months; their 
itineraries being so planned as to en- 
able them either to initiate the students 
under their direction into the work, to 
visit them once during the assignment, 
or to see that it was brought to a proper 
finish. When work of a special char- 
acter was assigned several visits were 
made to mark its progress. The local 
librarians in every instance co-operated 
with the faculty in planning and super- 
vising the work of the student. 

Library war work was the note of 
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the year, and the special reports that 
follow show how large an opportunity 
the students had to share in this vital 
phase of library activity. For those 
who had entered the School without li- 
brary experience, except the months of 
required apprenticeship, the field 
months were arranged to afford defi- 
nite work in the day’s routine as well 
as an opportunity to share in some of 
the larger problems of the modern li- 
brary. The older libraries of the state 
gave openings for this experience. 

The libraries receiving students as 
assistants for general experience were: 
Antigo, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Mad- 
ison, Manitowoc, Marshfield, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Stanley, Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library, and the 
Package Libraries of the Extension De- 
partment of the University. 

Special problems in library work were 
undertaken or special service rendered 
as described in the language of the stu- 
dents themselves in the paragraphs that 
follow: 


Special Cataloguing Assistance Given 
in Fourteen Libraries 


With but two exceptions every stu- 
dent in the class gained actual experi- 
ence in cataloguing and fourteen libra- 
ries benefited directly from the result of 
their labors. 


New Catalogues Made 


Colfax. Miss Dickinson spent the 
month of February at Colfax, where she 
catalogued the adult class books and 
also did some work on the juvenile cat- 
alogue. In all 273 books were cata- 
logued and 1,291 cards made. To ac- 
quaint the more advanced pupils with 
tke use of the newly made catalogue, 
Miss Dickinson gave a half hour’s talk 
before the high school, which was sup- 
plemented by further instruction when 
the pupils visited the library in groups 
and were assigned questions involving 
the use of the catalogue and later ver- 
ification of their answers by books. A 
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story hour was conducted for smallest 
children, at which thirty-seven were 
present. Publicity work consisted of 
the following: two articles were writ- 
ten for the newspaper, several food bul- 
letins were made and posted in much 
frequented places, and a talk was given 
at a meeting of the Colfax Woman’s 
Club. 

South Milwaukee. The public li- 
brary moved into its new Carnegie 
building in October. The books, classi- 
fied last year, and also those loaned by 
the county, were catalogued this Feb- 
ruary by Miss Newman and Miss Twells. 
The students spent almost their entire 
time in cataloguing and completed the 
adult non-fiction, with the exception of 
a few history and reference books. 558 
titles were done and 1900 cards typed, 
which did not include cross references. 

A war garden poster was made and 
library notes written for the local 
newspaper. The new shipment of chil- 
dren’s books was prepared for circula- 
tion and old books were made ready 
for the bindery. 


He'p to Complete Catalogues 


Barron. The last three weeks of 
March, Miss Dickinson spent at Barron 
where various types of work were taken 
up. A portion of the time was spent 
in cataloguing juvenile class books, 
about one thousand cards being added 
to the catalogue. Assistance at the loan 
desk was also given. Some time was 
devoted to the classification and filing 
of a varied collection of clippings and 
pamphlets. In the way of publicity, 
three articles were written for the 
newspapers and a garden poster bulletin 
was made. 

Miss Dickinson visited the third and 
fourth grades, and at the end of a brief 
talk in each grade extended a hearty in- 
vitation to the children to attend a 
story hour at the library. About thirty 
children responded to the invitation. 

Eau Claire State Normal School. The 
special work to be done by Miss Skaar, 
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the student assigned to the Normal 
School at Eau Claire, was cataloguing. 
The entire collection was fresh and new 
as practically all the books had been 
purchased since the opening of the 
schoo] in 1916. The books to be cat- 
alogued consisted of children’s and 
adult non-fiction with a selection from 
all classes; Library of Congress printed 
cards nad been ordered in advance. 
504 volumes were done and 2119 cards 
typed, including cross references, and 
431 name and subject slips were made. 
Other work was done in the text book 
library, at the desk, in the reading- 
room, and in the work room. 

Library School. The library science 
catalogue of the Wisconsin Library 
school had been about half made in 
previous years. This year the remain- 
der of the books and the pamphlets 
were catalogued, expanding the cata- 
logue from four to ten drawers of cards. 
About 3,000 cards were added. A few 
changes in classification seemed neces- 
sary, especially in the books on chil- 
dren’s work. In story telling the great- 
est change was made, all books on this 
subject now being classed as 372.2. In 
addition, there was made a card list of 
the contents of all the pamphlet boxes 
in the collection, with the exception of 
the 027 class. As only a part of the 
material in each box is catalogued, the 
rest being unimportant or made acces- 
sible only by a reference card in the 
catalogue, the list will prove helpful, 
serving as a shelf-list, and being espe- 
cially useful for inventory purposes. 
Miss Burmeister was in charge of the 
work. 

An author and title catalogue for the 
children’s books owned by the library 
school was made during March by Mrs. 
Whyte. 

New Richmond. The catalogue which 
was begun last year by students of the 
Library School was continued in Febru- 
ary and March by Miss Royce and Miss 
Isphording respectively. The adult 
classed books were completed and 920, 
600, and part of 700 of the juvenile 
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classes were catalogued. Many books 
had to be re-classified. A total of 578 
titles were catalogued and 3176 cards 
were typed. During the busy part of 
the day the students had charge of the 
desk. They also made bulletins, con- 
ducted the story hour several times and 
wrote library notes for the newspaper. 
In March a very successful war food 
exhibit was held at the library. 

University High School. During 
February Miss Bacon accessioned, shelf- 
listed, and catalogued the books added 
to the University High School Library 
since it was organized by the Library 
School last year. It proved to be an 
interesting technical experience, involv- 
ing some 500 volumes. The books 
were closely analyzed and subject work 
emphasized. The work was directed by 
Miss Hester Coddington, assistant libra- 
rian of the University Library. 

Waukesha. Work on the catalogue 
begun in 1917 was continued in March 
by Miss Weil. The literature was cat- 
alogued through 824. Books were fully 
analyzed, Library of Congress cards be- 
ing used for those requiring many cards. 
The subject heading book was partly re- 
vised and ‘“‘double-checked”’ for the new 
headings. 418 books were catalogued, 
1020 cards being made. The work can 
probably be finished by students next 
year. 


Cataloguing a Special Collection 


During March, Miss Schrage and Miss 
Kelly were assigned to the Jefferson 
Public Library to classify, shelf-list, cat- 
alogue, and prepare for circulation the 
1388 volumes which had been be- 
queathed to the library by Mr. Warren 
H. Porter. The collection includes 
books of every type and time, from 
early religious volumes to recent books 
on the war. Many of the standard au- 
thors are represented by complete sets, 
and there are a number of books on 
science, history and art, as well as much 
fiction. About a third of the Library is 
composed of law books. These were 
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accessioned, classified, shelf-listed, and 
marked with the library’s stamp, but 
were not catalogued. The others are 
represented in the card catalogue by 
853 cards, each marked “Porter Me- 
morial Library’’ and in the shelf-list by 
603 cards. 

Aside from the work on the Porter 
books, articles were written and poster 
bulletins made to promote the collect- 
ing of books for soldiers, the sale of 
Food Administration cook-books, and 
the planting of war-gardens. Story- 
hours were held on two Saturday morn- 
ings for the children of the lower 
grades. The month closed with the ar- 
rangement of the Porter Library on the 
shelves, and the writing of an article 
announcing its readiness for use by the 
people of Jefferson. 


Catalogues Revised 


DePere. The latest edition of the 
A. L. A. Subject Headings had recently 
been purchased. The librarian, there- 
fore, wished to have her catalogue re- 
vised so that the subject headings 
might be consistent and in the form ad- 
vocated by the A. L. A. She also 
wished to have the subject headings 
checked, and the necessary cross refer- 
ences made and checked. Miss Orr was 
assigned this work for March. All sub- 
ject headings used in the catalogue were 
checked, also all necessary cross refer- 
ences. In addition, 250 subject cards 
were revised, 450 new ones made, also 
a part of the cross reference cards, 
about 300. The alphabeting of the cat- 
alogue was somewhat changed, and a 
small amount of other work done. 

Fort Atkinson. The _ recataloguing 
of the Dwight Foster Library was con- 
tinued this year by Grace Stingly in 
February and Ruth Lathrop in March. 
The classes catalogued were philosophy, 
religion, sociology, fine arts, part of lit- 
erature, and several books of reference 
and sets in history. Some reclassifica- 
tion was necessary, making a total of 
610 volumes handled. Both field work- 
ers also did work at the loan desk. 
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In March the library had a patriotic 
evening, special features of which were 
war pictures from the Literary Digest, 
war posters, and graphic exhibits bor- 
rowed from the Legislative Library, and 
food and garden pamphlets. The com- 
munity singing was a great success. 
Patriotic talks were given by several 
leading people in the city. Miss Lath- 
rop was glad to have the opportunity of 
helping with the preparations. 

Medford. The annual inventory of 
the books of the library was the first 
work undertaken by Miss Magee, dur- 
ing the month of February. The cat- 
alogue, adult and juvenile, was thrown 
into shelf-list order and checked with 
the shelf-list and as a result some books 
had to be catalogued, new catalogue 
cards written, and the subject headings 
unified. Six divisions of high school 
pupils, in the freshmen and sophomore 
classes, came to the library and were 
instructed in the use of the catalogue 
and reference books. A talk was given 
at the meeting of the Woman’s Alliance 
on the “Library needs,’”’ and help was 
given in compiling a list of easy books 
for the very small children. 

Mosinee. In March Miss Sharpe as- 
sisted the librarian in recataloguing the 
adult collection. 1077 titles were gone 
over and about 1200 new cards added. 
A food exhibit showing eighteen local 
war recipes proved very popular, and 
had 75 visitors. The publicity was 
done through the local newspaper, pos- 
ters, and announcements at the Red 
Cross. A dramatic reading of W. B. 
Yeates’ A Pot of Broth, was presented 
the same evening. Several special ex- 
hibits, such as seed catalogues, and 
books on knitting, were displayed with 
posters. Three story hours for children 
from the third to the sixth grade were 
conducted. 

Stevens Point. Recataloguing of the 
collection was continued this year, Miss 
Orr completing the class Fine arts dur- 
ing February, and Miss Newman, Useful 
arts during March. For the 450 vol- 
umes handled, 925 new cards were 
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typed, 800 of the old ones adapted, and 
390 shelf cards replaced by new ones. 
In addition, several posters were made, 
one of which was accompanied by a col- 
lection of seed catalogues and new gar- 
den books. For the first time this win- 
ter, the story hour was held; and stories 
were told on five Saturday mornings. 
Library notes were written several 
times for the newspapers. During 
March, Miss Newman assisted in taking 
the inventory of the children’s collec- 
tion and of the fiction. Each student 
also did some loan work and shelving 
daily. 


Reclassifying a Children’s Collection 


The children’s collection of the Be- 
loit Public Library was_ reclassified 
changing from the Expansive to the 
Decimal system. About 1170 books 
were handled, and 8625 cards were 
changed. During February, Miss Lath- 
rop and Miss Nolte were in charge of 
the work, which was turned over to 
Miss Cochran and Miss Beech in March. 
Besides this experience, the students 
visited about seventy school rooms. In 
the four lower grades talks were given 
on the use of the library, and the care 
of books, and stories were told to adver- 
tise the story hour. In the four upper 
grades instruction was given in the use 
of the catalogue and Reader’s Guide. 
Six story hours were conducted, and 
assistance was given at the main loan 
desk and in the children’s room. 


Reclassifying a Normal School Library 


The change of classification from the 
Expansive to the Decimal system begun 
last year in the Whitewater State Nor- 
mal School library was continued by 
Miss Schrage during February and Miss 
Magee and Miss Royce during March. 
The remainder of adult collection, in- 
cluding the special reference books, 
which were omitted in the work last 
year, was reclassified, leaving only the 
books in the children’s alcove still ar- 
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ranged according to the Expansive 
classification. 2294 titles were reclas- 
sified, numbers changed in the books 
and on the labels and entered on 10,052 
catalogue cards, of which 1354 were 
made entirely new. The library dates 
back to 1872, and many of the older 
books had to be recatalogued, since the 
work had been done in handwriting and 
by a different system. 

To vary their work, and gain experi- 
ence along other lines, the students took 
their turn at the loan desk, compiled 
reading lists, and assisted in reference 
work. Two articles in the Royal Purple, 
the weekly paper of the school, were 
contributed as a share toward library 
publicity, and a poster urging the mak- 
ing of back-yard gardens was made and 
placed on exhibit with books on gar- 
dening and seed catalogues. The libra- 
rian, Miss Noll, and her assistant, with 
a corps of normal school student help- 
ers had a large share in the work done, 
but their accomplishment is not in- 
cluded in this report. 


Children’s Work 


Grand Rapids. In February Miss 
Houston was placed in charged of the 
children’s work of the T. B. Scott Free 
Library, Grand Rapids. An order of 
fifty-three children’s books was made 
out and a possible purchase file started. 
A section for youngest readers was ar- 
ranged, transferring many books from 
the regular collection. The shelf-list 
was read for gathering these titles and 
all the necessary changes on cards were 
made. 

There were nine story hours at the 
library during the month and fifteen in 
the schools, including those told to stu- 
dents of the Wood County Normal and 
of the high school sophomore English 
class for the purpose of illustrating ora! 
composition which they were studying 
at that time. There were also book 
talks in nineteen of the upper grades. 
Both Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days were observed with special stories. 
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and posters were made to accompany 
an exhibit of books about them. 

A war food exhibit was displayed in 
a store window on Main Street, with the 
co-operation of the High School Domes- 
tic Science department and patriotic 
housewives. Local recipes and those in 
Food Conservation pamphlets were 
copied at the library by those who saw 
the exhibit. The display was arranged 
by Miss Houston and the assistant. 


In the Governor’s Office 


An unusual opportunity presented it- 
self for two of the students this year 
in the Governor’s office. The file of his 
current correspondence needed revising 
so application was made to the Library 
School for assistance. Miss Culver aud 
Miss Smith were given the assignment. 
Rules for a strict subject arrangement 
were worked out and old headings re- 
vised, adding some and dropping others. 
The students went over the whole file 
letter by letter, putting each under its 
subject, and throwing out those which 
were no longer of current interest. Un- 
der each subject the letters were ar- 
ranged chronologically, the latest date 
in front. The subject heading for each 
letter was blue-pencilled on it in an ab- 
breviated form, so that when the letter 
was removed from the file for reference 
it could be returned to the same place 
afterwards. This work occupied two 
weeks; the rest of the month was spent 
in the Legislative Reference Library. 


Helping Newly Appointed Librarians 


Viroqua. After being closed for sev- 
eral weeks during the period of coal 
shortage, the library opened with a new 
librarian appointed to take charge. 
These circumstances made help essen- 
tial and Miss Rechcygl was appointed to 
assist in a general readjustment of the 
library and its records. An inventory 
of the entire collection was taken and 
books pulled for mending. Many of 
the bound congressional records were 
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moved to the basement to make room 
for the growing collection of bound 
periodicals. New books were made 
ready for circulation and a large order 
of books was sent out which included 
some war books, but a majority being 
books for intermediate readers. A new 
charging tray was purchased for the 
juvenile cards to aid in the loan routine. 
Cards were made to aid in keep- 
ing record of the magazine circulation. 
A large amount of mending had accum- 
ulated and a good start was made in 
each phase of the work from the light 
mending to recasing and _ rebacking. 
Much of the time was spent in instruct- 
ing the librarian, Miss Lauder, in li- 
brary methods. 

Shawano. Acting as librarian-in- 
charge Miss Wade assisted the newly 
appointed librarian, Miss Decker, in or- 
ganizing a system of administration. 
An inventory’ was taken, about three 
hundred books were shelf-listed and 
new books were catalogued. The books 
were rearranged on the shelves, a spe- 
cial corner was set aside for reference 
work, supplies were systematized and 
new supplies ordered. 

Temporary bulletin boards were made 
to make space for displaying posters; 
the new food and garden posters were 
placed where they would immediately 
attract attention and a part of the space 
set aside for an exhibit of color prints 
of Scandinavian home life received 
from the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. Garden and seed catalogues 
were ordered and were grouped with 
other garden material in a conspicuous 
place. Government bulletins on food 
and cookery and other material of this 
character for free distribution were 
given a special table, with a bulletin 
to call attention to them. 

Some changes were made in the loan 
system, a new form of application card 
and new borrowers cards were ordered, 
a new record of borrowers started and 
the work of re-registration begun. 

The war book campaign was adver- 
tised in local papers, at the motion pic- 
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ture theater, and by posters placed in 
business houses and hotels, with boxes 
at all cigar stands to receive coin con- 
tributions. Response from the citizens 
both in books and money was very gen- 
erous. 


Revising Records 


Elkhorn. During the month of 
February, Miss Reed assisted in taking 
an inventory of the entire book collec- 
tion, revised the juvenile shelf list, 
made a possible purchase file and a cur- 
rent book order, and afterwards helped 
prepare the books for circulation. Li- 
brary notes were prepared for the local 
newspapers, and assistance was given in 
the arrangement of a food exhibit held 
at the library. An effort was made to 
increase the circulation of nonfiction 
books by means of displays and poster 
bulletins. Pictures were mounted and 
used in the children’s corner, and two 
story hours were held for the children. 

Prairie du Chien. In February an 
inventory of the library was taken by 
Miss Fink. The records were revised 
and some work was done on the cata- 
logue, subject work in the 900’s being 
practically completed. A talk was 
given before the Twentieth Century 
Club, where a plan for the contribution 
of war recipes was discussed. Notices 
of the recipe campaign were sent to the 
two weekly newspapers, the eighth grade 
pupils made bulletins which were hung 
in the library and post office windows; 
and a card catalogue of tried war re- 
cipes contributed by the house wives of 
Prairie du Chien was begun. War pos- 
ters were made for literature available 
and used in the two large windows of 
the library. 
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Special Circuit of Visits 


Four libraries, Spooner, Hayward, 
Cumberland, and Shell Lake were vis- 
ited by Miss Laurson, who spent a 
month in upper Wisconsin for the pur- 
pose of gaining an insight into library 
commission visiting. In Spooner, dur- 
ing a stay of two weeks, the inventory 
was taken, the arrangement of books 
was changed from the ribbon arrange- 
ment to the more common one, and 
about three hundred books were shelf- 
listed. ‘The title catalogue was 
brought up to date, and was placed so 
that it is accessible to the readers. The 
periodicals were filed in pamphlet cases 
to allow their easy use by the high 
school students. The books were ex- 
amined for mending and cleaning and 
many volumes repaired. A class of 
high school pupils was taught the sim- 
ple processes of mending. Two story 
hours were also held, at one of which 
some pupils from the County Training 
Class were present. Stories from The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils were told, 
and the set of pictures loaned by the 
Commission was used to illustrate them. 

In Cumberland inventory was taken 
and catalogue cards were pulled for over 
two hundred withdrawals. Some of the 
accessions of the month were cata- 
logued, shelf-listed and prepared for cir- 
culation, and some mending was done. 

The members of the library board 
in Shell Lake were interviewed and it 
was found that plans were being consid- 
ered for the opening of the library in 
temporary quarters until the new room 
in auditorium was finished. 

At Hayward plans were considered for 
the convenient filing of magazines in the 
reference room, the rearrangement of 
the reference room, and a list of books 
was checked for purchase. 
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SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


After field work, events move rapidly 
in the School, and many things are ac- 
complished in the spring quarter of the 
second semester. The students took up 
their studies with eagerness, since dur- 
ing the practical work of February and 
March they had learned what the lessons 
were all about. Various seminar discus- 
sions were scheduled during the first 
days of the quarter, in order to connect 
the instruction of the first semester 
with the concentrated library experience 
afforded in the eight weeks of field work. 
These discussions gave opportunity for a 
comparison of methods as related to dif- 
ferent types of libraries, and served to 
make a close connection between theory 
and practice. Like all seminars they 
afforded opportunity for individual ex- 
pression, as the result of study and ob- 
servation, and were valuable for all. 

Again the School has had the honor 
of welcoming a poet. Robert Frost’s 
comimg on April 18 was the event of the 
opening weeks of the term. He brought 
inspiration, increased interest in modern 
poetry, and a vivid message in his talk 
on the ‘‘Tone of Voice” in poetry and 
letters. He also read from his own 
poems, to the joy of all. 


School Notes 


Mrs. Catherine Head Coleman invited 
the faculty and students to her home on 
the opening day of the spring term, for 
a field rally tea. 

Saturday, April 6, Liberty Day, found 
the Library School in its place as a divi- 
sion of the University body in the parade 
that made a part of Madison’s celebra- 
tion. The marching lines of the School 
received many commendations from the 
officers of the parade. 


Alumni Notes 


Katherine Kiemle, 1910, has been 
made librarian of the Benson Polytech- 


nic school, Portland, a high school for 
boys. She has been on the staff of the 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association for 
several years. 

Gladys Smith, 1912, accepted a posi- 
tion March 1 as secretary to the libra- 
rian of the Spokane (Wash.) Public 
Library. 

Dorothy B. Ely, 1913, who spent the 
winter in California, has a temporary 
appointment in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

Some notes from a recent letter re- 
ceived from Stewart S. Williams, Legis- 
lative Reference 1915, will prove of in- 
terest. Of course the men in France 
cannot write of military affairs or the 
details of their own work, hence their 
letters contain much of the sidelights 
on their recreation and impressions of 
the country. 

“This is the week betore Haster and 
it bids fair to be a fine season. The 
French have two days’ woliday,—Sun- 
day and Monday. We may get Sun- 
day,—the afternoon at least. Will take 
a jaunt out in the country. The roads 
are wonderfully smooth, lined with pop- 
lars and the peach trees in bloom. 
Buds are coming out fast. 

“Have my name in for furlough. We 
get a seven days’ leave with pay and all 
expenses. Uncle Sam seems determined 
he will give the boys everything to keep 
them happy. Imagine the soldiers of 
the other countries are somewhat jeal- 
ous as we have always the best uniforms 
and the highest pay and all we can eat. 

“The Y.M.C.A. is doing wonderful 
work. We have one of the best plants 
in France here. Baseball league, enter- 
tainments, church services, music, libra- 
ry, and everything the boys need.” 

Marjorie F. Carlton, 1917, is the 
latest addition to the Wisconsin Library 
School contingent in government service 
at Washington. She reported April 1 
as index clerk in the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Quartermaster General’s office. 
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Under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion, library round tables were held at 
Antigo, March 22 and at Wausau, April 
12. There were two sessions at eaca, 
one wholly given over to the discussion 
of one subject and the other to a ques- 
tion box. 

Antigo. The afternoon session of 
the Antigo meeting was conducted by 
Miss Rosette Reese, librarian of the 
Antigo Public Library, the subject be- 
ing children’s work. This was taken up 
in its many phases, beginning with the 
basis of all good children’s work—book 
selection, each librarian having in hand 
a copy of Miss Humble’s Children’s 
Books for First Purchase. Other lists 
discussed were the Wisconsin Township 
and Young People’s Reading Circle lists; 
Corinne Bacon, Children’s Catalog (H. 
W. Wilson Co.); Boy Scouts Library 
Commission, Books Boys Like Best; and 
special lists by well known children’s 
librarians. 

Miss Bingham led in a lively exchange 
of ideas about the administration of 
work with children in the library. 
Points covered were guiding children in 
their choice of books so that each child 
reads a variety of books suitable for his 
age, and ever of higher quality; and the 
general organization of lending routine. 
Discipline proved a knotty subject, as 
always. Miss Bingham opened this dis- 
cussion with the question ‘‘What con- 
stitutes good behavior in a library?” 
The concensus of opinion was that no 
general rule can be laid down, except 
that children and adolescents shall not 
be allowed to make a library useless to 
an adult. 

All present reported that children’s 
room attendance has increased, since the 
Thrift Stamp campaign absorbs the 
small change formerly spent on movies. 

Work with the schools was presented 
by Miss Houston, a student in the Wis- 
consin Library School, who had experi- 
ence in children’s work before coming 
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ROUND TABLES 


to Wiscousin. She spoke especially of 
methods used in school visits, including 
book talks and story hours. Miss 
Reese and Miss Wade followed with re- 
port of work done in Shawano and 
Antigo, covering reading aloud and in- 
struction in the use of a library. 

A question on bird house contests and 
exhibits brought forth many opinions, 
but all present were united in the be- 
lief that their success depends wholly 
upon the attitude and work of the local 
manual training teacher. Books rec- 
ommended were Dearborn, Bird Houses, 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 609) and Siefert, 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build (Peoria, III. 
Manual Arts Press. Paper 50c.) 

The function of the story hour— 
whether it should serve to entertain, to 
instruct, or to lead to the reading of the 
best books, closed with a delightful dem- 
onstration of the art by Miss Houston. 

As many of the questions submitted 
dealt with children’s work, they were 
taken up in the afternoon and the even- 
ing session resolved itself into a discus- 
sion of methods of war service in libra- 
ries and publicity for increasing it. 

Registration of non-resident libra- 
rians: Rhinelander—Jessie W. Bing- 
ham; Shawano—Kathryn Decker; Wit- 
tenberg—Mrs. Emma Heins, Trustee; 
Wisconsin Library School—Marie Hous- 
ton, Margaret A. Wade; Wisconsin 
Library Commission—Jessie Welles. 

Wausau. Schedules for library round 
tables are based upon railroad sched- 
ules, resulting at Wausau in a morning 
session from eleven to one and an after- 
noon session from half after two until 
the train time of departure for each 
visitor. The meeting was held April 
12 with an out of town attendance of 
thirteen. 

The morning session was a question 
box conducted by Miss Welles. The 
questions discussed were the care of 
books on explosives, which brought 
forth some incidents confirming every- 
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one’s belief that the importance of Mr. 
Dudgeon’s order cannot be overrated; 
German books and papers, ‘‘the sense 
of the meeiing being that all books, 
papers and magazines in the German 
language should be removed from libra- 
ry shelves and tables;’”’ summer closing, 
bringing out the fact that the daylight 
saving plan has changed the time of the 
evening rush, which now comes later, 
and the conclusion being reached that 
summer evening closing hours would 
better be 8:30 or 9:00 o’clock; the effect 
of war upon the amount and class of 
reading by adults; how to count pic- 
tures circulated; a lending collection of 
music, its selection and use; care of war 
pamphlets; necessity for carrying on the 
campaign for camp library books and 
how to do it; principles of selection of 
camp library books; magazines for lum- 
ber camps; library financial records; 
and various war topics. 

In the afternoon Miss Shaw gave a 
demonstration and talk on book repair- 
ing, including the use cf powder paste 
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and flexible glue. Each visitor had 
brought a few books to mend under her 
supervision, and the results were satis- 
faction to the workers and high praise 
for the skill and workmansnip of the 
instructor. 

Registration of non-resident libra- 
rians: Antigo—Rosette Reese; Grand 
Rapids—Clare Waterman; Marshfield— 
Caroline C. Shaw; Merrill—Elizabeth 
Burke, Ilia Shearier; Mosinee—Helen 
Smith; Neillsville—-MaryHoey; New 
London—Alice Millerd; Rhinelander— 
Jessie W. Bingham; Shawanv—Kathryn 
Decker; Tomahawk—Hattie S. Smith, 
Esther Venne; Library Commission— 
Jessie Welles. The meetings were also 
attended by Dena Lindley, formerly on 
the staff of the Madison Free Library. 

To Miss Reese and Miss Lansing and 
their staffs the Commission extends 
hearty thanks for their able and cordial 
cooperation. To them tne success of 
these meetings is due, and from them 
comes the incentive and impetus to hold 
others throughout the state. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Every library in the state can be represented in this department, if the libra- 


rian or the trustees will send news items to the editor. 


Let’s keep in touch with 


other libraries in Wisconsin and what they are doing. 


Berlin. In memory of his wife 
George C. Hicks of Hinsdale, Ill., a 
former resident, has given $100 to the 
library for books or needed equipment 
in the juvenile department. 

Black River Falls. In March, the 
librarian devoted one of the Saturday 
afternoon meetings on food conservation 
to the discussion of war gardens. The 
county agricultural agent, Mr. Robbins, 
gave a taik on gardening and many had 
questions to ask about the varieties of 
vegetables to select and how to raise 
them. 

Bloomer. An operetta ‘‘Wind Mills 
of Holland’ was given recently under 


the direction of one of the teachers. 
The sum cleared $77.50 was placed in 
the public library fund. The school 
board has commenced paying the libra- 
rian’s salary. The library is housed in 
the school house and is now open at any 
time during the day to adults. Formerly 
the hours for its use by the public were 
limited. Permission has been granted 
for placing a permanent library bulletin 
board in the post office. 

Brodhead. The librarian is working 
to get the adjacent townships to vote a 
small tax towards the support of the 
library in Brodhead. Decatur township 
voted $100 last year and appropriated 
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the same sum again at a recent town 
meeting. On the very day it was voted, 
the librarian writes, two young men 
from Decatur came up to the library for 
the first time, looked all around, ana 
each took a book on the war; in a few 
minutes another Decatur man came up 
and also drew out a war book. That 
country borrowers appreciate their libra- 
ry privileges, the following incident 
proves: one woman lately walked in 
two miles (and back) for the sole pur- 
pose of getting a book for her boy, 
took a meatless cook book for herself, 
a scrap-book to make for the soldiers 
and two pamphlets telling how to make 
the war breads. 

Colfax. The library board has been 
successful in securing appropriations for 
support from adjacent townships, $100 
from the town of Colfax and $85 from 
the town of Taintor. 

Delavan. A bird house contest con- 
ducted by the woman’s club has inter- 
ested girls as well as boys; the houses 
were exhibited at the library. The li- 
brary story hour has proved popular, 
120 were reported as present on one 
afternoon in March. 

Elkhorn. An exhibit of dishes made 
from recipes using potatoes was held at 
the library during ‘“‘Potato Week” in 
April. 

Green Bay. Demands for books on 
the war and technical subjects relating 
to modern warfare have become so great 
in the children’s room at the public 
library that it was found necessary to 
compile a list on Patriotic Reading for 
Young People. This list covers the fol- 
lowing subjects: government, army and 
navy, patriotism and the flag, aero- 
planes, electricity and submarines, farm- 
ing and gardening, patriotic and histor- 
ical plays, biography, history, and his- 
torical stories. Copies of this list, 
which is the work of Edith Joannes, the 
children’s librarian, have been printed 
and distributed to the teachers and given 
to the children at the library. The 
librarian tells us that she will be glad 
to supply copies to any who care to write 
for them. 
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A number of new war books for chil- 
dren have recently been purchased and 
some of the best war literature from 
the adult collection has also been placed 
in the children’s room for the use of the 
older girls and boys. One of the books 
in great demand among the boys is 
Wonder of War in the Air by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Other popular titles in 
the children’s room are: Austin, Uncle 
Sam’s Boys at War; Boy Mechantc; 
Collins, Boy’s Book of Model Aeroplanes; 
Empey, Over the Top; Garey, Junior 
Plattsburg Manual; Green, The Flag; 
Talbot, Submarines; Taylor, Boys’ Camp 
Manual; Verrill, Knot, Splice and Rope 
Work. 

Boys are being enrolled at the library 
for the U. S. boys’ working reserve. 

Hurley. The woman’s Civic club 
gave a coffee for the benefit of the li- 
brary recently, $44.10 was received. A 
plan is under consideration to remodel 
the kindergarten building, a two room 
school house, into quarters for the pub- 
lic library. 

Lake Mills. The librarian, Eleanor 
Bruns, Summer School 1916, is attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin this 
year. The library is in charge of her 
sister, Dorothy Bruns. 

Marinette. The following note ap- 
peared in the Educational News Bulletin 
of April 1: ‘‘The practice of having 
pupils bring to school books which they 
draw from the public library and having 
informal conversations and reports on 
some of them is bringing about excel- 
lent results in promoting good genera: 
reading in the Marinette schools. Even 
first graders in one of the schools are 
eagerly doing their bit at reading simple 
library books in consequence of this 
practice; besides, they have become ex- 
ceedingly eager to learn to read so that 
they may read more difficult books. 
Here is a good example of motivation in 
school work.”’ 

Mellen. The city council in April 
voted to give over its present place of 
meeting for public library purposes and 
a library board has been appointed_ by 
the mayor. 
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Merrill. The Women’s Alliance has 
given a service flag for the library lec- 
ture room. The roster includes the 
names of all the men from Merrill who 
are in the service and the library is 
keeping a scrap book record of the 
“Boys who have gone from our town.” 

The food conservation work is well 
organized under the head of the 
Woman’s Chapter of the Council of De- 
fense so there is little the library can 
do except to help with the publicity and 
circulate all the material it can get. It 
has been found that the Official Recipe 
Book issued by the Illinois State Council 
of Defense is the one most generally 
liked, so it is bought in quantity and 
there is a ready sale forit. The library 
was closed on Wednesdays during Jan- 
uary and February as a fuel conserva- 
tion measure. 

The story hour, which was discon- 
tinued two years ago, was renewed this 
the English teachers in the 
assisting in telling the 


winter, 
High School 
stories. 

Milwaukee. The library was closed 
on the afternoon of April 13, to allow 
the staff to take part in the Liberty 
Loan Parade. 

Boys and girls between the ages of 
12 and 16, who have been active in 
patriotic work, were invited to tell about 
their experiences in an essay contest 
conducted by the library and The Mil- 
waukee Journal during April. The only 
stipulation made being that the con- 
testants must be holders of library 
cards. The subjects selected for the 
essays were grouped and prizes of $5 in 
Thrift stamps offered for the best in 
each of the four and $2.50 for the next 
best. These were the subjects: 


1. Thrift and Food Gardening. 
(a) What are you doing for Mr. Hoo- 


ver? 
(>) Why should I save? 
(c) How have I learned to save? 
2. Red Cross. 


(a) Junior Red Cross. 
(b) What has your school done? 
(c) What have you done? 
3. Gardening. 
(a) What are your plans for the back- 
yard garden? 
4. The War. 
(a) Something about the war that is 
especially interesting to you. 
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The library prepared a list of refer- 
ences on each. 

Samuel McKillop, superintendent of 
extension work, is now in charge of the 
library at Camp Beauregard, La. 

Neenah. An exhibit of foods made 
of substitutes, was opened at the library 
March 25 and continued for two weeks. 
Eight articles were shown each after- 
noon and afterwards sold for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. These articles con- 
formed to the standards furnished by 
Miss Marlatt, Home Economics Director 
for Wisconsin. 

Platteville. The librarian reports a 
gift to the library of a bronze bust of 
Lincoln, a reproduction of the one exe- 
cuted by Paul Morris. It was presented 
by Max and Edward Sickle, two former 
Platteville boys. 

Ripon. Beginning early in April 
echibits of food have been held at the 
library. Recipes for the use of the sub- 
stitutes sold with wheat flour are being 
tested and the results will be displayed 
and may be sampled by those interested, 
who may also obtain typewritten copies 
of the recipes used. The exhibit will 
be changed frequently and an endeavor 
will be made to include as many as 
possible of the substitutes each time. 

South Milwaukee. The Knights of 
Columbus have presented the Catholic 
Encyclopedia to the library. 

Stevens Point. The enrollment of 
boys in the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve 
has been carried on by the library. 
Garden books were advertised early in 
March, and new titles purchased. Cir- 
culation in February showed an increase 
of 1000 over the same month last year, 
when the children’s room was closed for 
part of the time on account of a scarlet 
fever epidemic. 

The library has bought duplicate 
copies of popular war books for the chil- 
dren’s room. Ian Hay’s two volumes, 
Empey’s Over the Top, and Private Peat 
were the titles used. 

Two Rivers. The annual library ball 
occurred April 3. ’ 

Waukesha. The library had a win- 
dow display early in April of garden, 
bird, and poultry books in a hardware 
store. 








Vict isa 
Question + Stamina 


Send - the Wheat 


Meat Fats Sugar 
the fuel for Fighters | 


THE FORT ATKINSON LIBRARY ON PATRIOTIC EVENING 
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WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


War service rendered by Wisconsin libraries appears this month in ’Round the 


Circle. 


The editor would be grateful for suggestions from Wisconsin librarians 


as to phases of war service on which they would like to have reports of work 


done elsewhere in the United States. 


About Children and the War 


The Detroit Public Library publishes 
a short list on War and Patriotism for 
Children in its bi-monthly bulletin, 
Library Service, April 1, 1918. This 
supplements the New York Public Li- 
brary list, as it ‘‘includes books of some 
interest because of the present war, 
bought during the past year.” 

Working in cooperation with the 
Food Administrator a corps of story 
tellers from the Providence Public Li- 
brary visited twenty-five of the Sunday 
Schools of that city last January and 
through the medium of stories suggested 
to children ways in which they could 
save food. 

The story hour is being used by the 
Toronto Public Library as a means of 
teaching children love of country based 
on knowledge and understanding. 

The Cleveland Public Library edited 
a special bulletin for boys and girls dur- 
ing the week of the drive for camp 
libraries. It was called Books for 
Soldiers and was published by the Ben 
Franklin Club as their gift to the Camp 
Libraries Campaign of Cleveland. 

See ’Round the Circle for some good 
work with children done in Wisconsin. 


War History 


The work of the Wisconsin War His- 
tory Commission is developing rapidly 
and the help of the local libraries is 
earnestly solicited. At this writing, 
April 20, committees have been appoint- 
ed in 27 counties and are busy collecting 
war records. The Library Commission 
recommends that material collected for 
library scrap books be turned over to 
these committees so that all records 


may be centralized. Fuller information 
in regard to the scope and methods of 
in War History Commission’s activi- 
ties will appear in our next issue. 

Every library is supplied with the 
Official Bulletin by the Committee of In- 
formation at Washington. This is by 
far the most important publication on 
the war and it is our duty to bring it 
before the people and increase its use 
daily. A month’s file, in a conspicuous 
place and always in the same place, is 
not too much to keep out. Some libra- 
rians clip these in groups by week, 
others clip to a board the issues for a 
morths, using a couple of large clips ob- 
tainable at any stationer’s. When re- 
tired, later delay and irritation to the 
librarian will be avoided if pamphlet 
boxes are used rather than the system 
of wrapping and tying. In any case, do 
not destroy. 


A Patriotic Evening 


Patriotic evening at the library of 
Fort Atkinson was observed Friday, 
March 29. While the chief feature of 
the program was community singing in 
which the audience participated with 
genuine fervor under competent leader- 
ship, there were also represented the 
Council of Defense, the clergy of the 
city, the Library Board, the Y.M.C.A. 
of Jefferson County, and the Boy Scouts 

Extracts from Dooins, a camp paper 
published overseas, were read and heart- 
ily applauded. The gospel of the gar- 
den was emphasized by a quantity of 
literature on the subiect which had 
been obtained for free distribution on 
this occasion. Nor was the subject of 
Food Conservation neglected and the 
Graphic Food Exhibit, together with 
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numerous bulletins and wartime recipes 
for those interested, attracted wide at- 
tention. It is gratifying to note that 
after the meeting had closed there were 
left but few copies of the material col- 
lected for the benefit of the community. 

The flags of the Allies with the numer- 
ous wonderfully striking posters fur- 
nished by the Federal authorities were 
the principal decorations, although over 
one fireplace a collection of photographs 
of ‘‘our own boys” interested many and 
over the other a group of portraits or 
“our leaders’ was arrayed. 

After the close of the program many 
of the audience lingered viewing the 
pictures and securing literature, while 
others gathered about the piano singing 
with spirit and understanding the fami- 
liar patriotic airs—altogether creating 
the highly desirable impression that the 
people of Fort Atkinson are thoroughly: 
at home in their own library. 

The ultimate result of the meeting 
was the establishment of community 
singing in Fort Atkinson. 

N...L. 


Hearty Cooperation 


Hearty cooperation exists between 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of Defense and the public libraries of 
Wisconsin. The plan of organization 
given out from. headquarters of the for- 
mer prescribes that each city or village 
committee shall include the local libra- 
rian. At a meeting of County Chair- 
men held in Madison March 24, Miss 
Mary Oakley, Chairman of the Informa- 
tion Committee, urged upon her hearers 
to seek help from their libraries In aur 
their work and to help the librarians in 
the task assigned to them by the gov- 
ernment—that of distributing to all the 
people in this state the loyal printed 
material dealing with war and its 


causes, food conservation and produc- 
tion, and various allied subjects. With 
county chairmen and librarians acting 
jointly and with a true spirit of na- 
tional service, wonders can be accom- 
plished through this partnership. 
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SEND US BOOKS 


The following came to us enclosed 
with a report from the Stevens Point 
Public Library. We print it here for all 
because it expresses so well the spirit 
of the soldier’s book need. 


Books, we lonely soldiers crave, 
If our sanity you’d save, 
Send us books! 
Far away from home and friends; 
We will bless the one who sends 
Many books! 


Many stories you have read, 

Would you then their pleasure spread? 
Send us books! 

Time hangs heavy on our hands, 

’Way off here in foreign lands. 
We need books! 


When our fighting day is through, 

Would you have us think of you? 
Send us books! 

You can help us hours to while, 

And meet troubles with a smile. 
With your books! 


Choose a book, and in it write 
Words of cheer to those who fight. 
Send us books! 

We are here to fight for you. 
Will you help us see it through? 
Give your books! 


We need books of many kinds, 
We are men of many minds. 
Send us books! 
When this fearful war is spent, 
You’ll be thankful that you sent 
Soldiers books! 
F. S. Hyer. 


The National Service of the Atlantic 
Monthly 


Have you been reading The Atlantic 
regularly since August 1914? If not, 
you have missed much of the most im- 
portant war material published, and if 
it is not on every library subscription 
list many Wisconsin readers are the 
losers. Several of the outstanding 
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books on the war first appeared in its 
pages giving it a vogue among our sol- 
diers and sailors and their friends. 

The editor recently received a letter 
from the father of an aviator now in 
France. It contained this quotation 
from a letter which the boy had writ- 
ten home: “Zhe Atlantic Monthly is 
the only second-class mail that comes to 
me with any regularity. Please be sure 
to continue my subscription, for I con- 
sider The Atlantic the best magazine 
published; and I thank the Lord for its 
reputation of ‘highbrow’, for that repu- 
tation prevents its being stolen from 
me.” 

The following ietter also is proof ot 
The Atlantic’s appeal to younger men: 
“T cannot tell you how much I have en- 
joyed The Atlantic during the past year. 
It has been a real light in the darkness 
to a young man who in these days has 
found more or less trouble in groping 
his way. In my small way I like to 
spread the gospel among my friends, 
and in a small way I believe I have suc- 
ceeded.”’ 

Meeting this demand loyally The At- 
lantic now offers to place for $2.00, 
one-half the regular price, a subscrip- 
tion for one year for any man now in 
the foreign service of tne U. S. govern- 
ment. 

Some inexpensive or free reprints 
constitute another phase of this periodi- 
cal’s war service. Nation-wide atten- 
tion having been attracted by an article 
appearing in the December 1917 issue, 
A family letter by Rudolf Heinrichs, Mr. 
Lewis Parkhurst of Ginn & Co. issued 
it in attractive pamphlet form and in a 
large edition for free distribution. The 
letter was written by an American of 
German descent to his German-Ameri- 
can brother, and states the writer’s ar- 
guments for loyalty to the United States. 
The distribution of this pamphlet is a 
patriotic service. It may be obtained in 
quantity from The Atlantic Co., 41 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Guide to Food Distribution 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Farm Management, issues a 
valuable publication, Geography of the 
World’s Agriculture, by V. C. Finch and 
O. E. Baker. It is made up of maps, 
charts and text, the purpose being to 
show the geographic origin of the 
world’s supply of food and to indicate 
briefly the climatic, soil and economic 
conditions that account for the distribu- 
tion of the crops and live stock of the 
world. The index is very full and the 
book is a remarkable contribution to the 
study of food production in its relation 
to actual food supply and to commerce. 


Patriotic Paste 


Wisconsin libraries have used home 
made paste for so long that the recom- 
mendation of paste powder by C. E. R. 
in Wisconsin Bulletin, 13:242 (October 
1917) made little impression. Now the 
Food Administration has issued an or- 
der forbidding the use of wheat flour for 
any purpose except as human food. The 
question was raised recently by one of 
our librarians, ‘“‘now that flour is too 
precious to be used for pie crust, what 
is the Library Commission advising 
about paste?” The answer is, use 
Spon-tem, which may be obtained from 
any paper hanger. They advise mixing 
it with hot water and letting it boil up 
although the makers direct otherwise. 
It keeps indefinitely if covered. Any 
paste will spoil if the can is left open. 


An Essential Tool and Its Danger Zone 


The World Almanac for 1918 is glad- 
dening the heart of many a librarian) 
and it should be performing that serv- 
ice for all. No library is small enough 
to be without this handy packet of use- 
ful information. The index refers to 
answers to 2847 questions, and all for 
sixty cents, cloth, twenty-five cents, pa- 
per. One review states that ‘thirty 
titles refer directly to the matters of the 
war and then the pages of information 
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on war affairs will not all have been 
accounted for. Everything is_ there, 
cost and occasions and the growth of 
the army and navy and the loans to for- 
eign governments and the war chronol- 
ogy and the new taxes and the acts of 
Congress and whatever. The messages 
of the President are there.” 

If the index is faithfully scanned on 
the book’s arrival, quick, almost auto- 
matic service will be possible thereafter. 
One loses prestige when unable to meet 
at once a question of present and uni- 
versal interest with at least some basic 
information. The danger zone seems 
to be concentrated on pages 405-14, 
which deal with Poisons Used in Making 
Explosives. If the book is placed on 
open shelves these pages should be re- 
moved. 

The Almanac has acquired a belliger- 
ently romantic interest since the disclo- 
sure of its use by Germany as a code 
basis at the time of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The story of deciphering 
that code, mentioned in the newspapers 
at the time, is told in full in World’s 
Work, February 1918. 


Two Powerful Artists 


No thinking American can afford to 
be unaware of the influence of two ar- 
tists who have become famous through 
war cartoons, Louis Raemakers and 
Bruce Bairnsfather. In vastiy differ- 
ing ways they are recognized and val- 
ued factors in maintaining the morale 
of our armies. Bairnsfather’s Frag- 
ments from France, noted in the Bulle- 
tin, December 1917, page 311, is avail- 
able to most libraries, as it costs only 
two dollars. Copies were included in 
many war libraries sent out by the Trav- 
eling Libraries Department, and a set of 
the pictures has been added to the Com- 
mission collection to lend to the small 
libraries. All our men should be fam- 
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iliar with this ‘‘War Lord of Laughter,” 
as he is called. Old Bill’s “Well, if yer 
know a better ’ole, go to it’, has become 
war slang and in many another picture 
has he ‘‘made laughter out of the sturdy 
pluck and will to endure’ of the men 
over there, laughter which reflects in- 
domitable courage. 

Raemakers’ Kultur in Cartoons, at five 
dollars, is too expensive for small libra- 
ries but a booklet containing one hun- 
dred reproductions of his work, with 
descriptive notes, may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents from Brown Robertson 
Company, 7 West 42 Street, New York 
City. This firm also issues really artis- 
tic post card reproductions, two for five 
cents. A set of these for posting may 
be borrowed from the Commission by 
writing to Miss J. W. Merrill, Library 
School. They are terrible, but only by 
truthfully delineating frightfulness as it 
is practiced can we make all the peo- 
ple know why we are in this war. 

Periodical material on Raemakers’ 
work is abundant and excellent. Arti- 
cles cut out and posted or references to 
the articles, posted or noted on cards 
clipped to the covers of the magazines 
would be appreciated by readers. The 
best recent article, which none of us can 
afford to miss, is Raemakers, Mainspring 
of Armed Force, by S. S. Menken, in the 
Century, February 1918, page 557. In 
the Century, June 1917 may be found 
some beautiful colored cuts from Rae- 
makers’ cartoons. Other references, 
copied from Reader's Guide for libraries 
which have not that invaluable tool, are 
Outlook, August 8, 1917, page 536 and 
Literary Digest, August 11, 1917, page 
24. 

Both artists depict the horrors of 
war, Bairnsfather pointing out the spirit 
which helps the soldier to endure, Rae- 
makers ‘delineating the great basic 
truths of war as waged by the Huns.”’ 
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*On Seeing a New Cartoon by 
Raemakers 


Fearless portrayer of Kultur! Thy pen 

Has opened, with its trenchant lines, the 
eyes 

Of all the world to Belgium’s miseries 


And Teuton frightfulness! The hearts 
of men 

Quiver before thy pictured horrors— 
then 


Thou thrustest deeper— 
Terror-laden cries 


* Nation, September 27, 1917, p. 351. 
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Swell from thy pages; martyred ghosts 
arise, 
Women and children writhe and wail 


again. 


With satire sharper than the Kaiser’s 


sword, 

Thou dar’st attack him, scoffing at the 
price 

Wilhelm hath set upon they head; he 
hears— 


(Thy gift becoming poison in his ears) — 

The sobs of feeble victims, which suffice 

To make his minions glorify their Lord. 
ROBERT WITHINGTON. 





